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Study group on 
university governance 


Set to report this June 


President Claude Lajeunesse will take part in a 
study of the governance of Quebec universities 
conducted by the Institute for Governance of 
Private and Public Organizations. 

The mandate of the study is to assess current 
practices and challenges for the proper gover- 
nance of universities in Quebec and elsewhere; 
assess principles and practices put in place to | 
improve the quality of university governance in | 
Quebec and around the world; and make specific 
recommendations that are likely to enhance the 
quality of university governance in Quebec. 

Lajeunesse is one of nine people invited to par- 
ticipate. Jean-Marie Toulouse, a professor at HEC 
Montréal and former director of the school, will | 
chair the study group, and the Institute expects 
to receive the group's recommendations by June 
30, 2007. 

The Institute was launched by Lajeunesse and 
Toulouse, then director of the HEC Montréal, in 
September 2005 on the initiative and with the 
support of financial analyst Stephen Jarislowsky 
and former president Frederick Lowy. The execu- 
tive director and chair of the board of directors is 
Yvan Allaire, of HEC, and the assistant director is 
Concordia Finance professor Lorne Switzer. 





The 26th annual MBA Case Competition has welcomed 150 competitors from three dozen institutions. The event is entirely run by stu- 
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dents. This year’s organizing committee (from left): William Nahorniak, Barbara Ann Crivello, Ruth Wolters and Gabriela Zorrilla. 


Students in the spotlight 
at MBA Case Competition 


KAREN HERLAND 





Most of us get back into gear slowly after 
the holidays, but those involved in the 


"John Molson School of Business’s annual 


International MBA Case Competition 
have to hit the ground running, 

“The students really are the stars of the 
show, said Klaus Kepper, who has been a 
judge for the competition since 1989 
except for the years he spent in Europe. 
He is currently on the advisory board. 

The competition, Jan. 8 - 13, is now in 
its 26th year, and brings together 36 
teams of MBA students from around the 
world. Each team can have up to 10 
members when alternates and coaches 
are included. They arrive eager to face 
off and learn from each other. 

J. Pierre Brunet was a judge in the com- 
petition’s first year. “Back then, professors 
were judges. Now retired from the JMSB 
(he teaches one EMBA course) he sits on 
the advisory board and is responsible for 


briefing the judges. His contribution was 
recognized last year when the first J. 
Pierre Brunet Coaching Award was given. 

The opportunity for MBA students 
from Beijing, Bangalore, Dusseldorf and 
across North America to interact is key 
for Brunet. “They can talk to each other 
and see how they think” 

Brunet said this can make for interest- 
ing contests when differing philosophies 
collide. “Some teams are really capitalist 
and say ‘This has to happen and this guy 


- makes the decision? Other teams are far 


more democratic and socially inclined? 
Since he knows that the responses to 
any given problem can cover a range of 
perspectives, he has to make sure that the 
judges are briefed well enough to be able 
to evaluate wildly different solutions. 
James Cherry, President and CEO of 
Aéroports de Montreal, looks forward to 
judging the event every year. “It exposes 
the students to real business thinking” 
The logistics are overwhelming from 


every vantage point. The student organiz- 
ers (see photo above) coordinate the 
schedules of hundreds of judges, all of 
whom are senior local business people. 
They need a venue with enough meeting 
rooms for numerous simultaneous cases. 
This year's competition is at the Hilton 
Bonaventure Hotel. 

“The organizers are responsible for 
spending a quarter of a million dollars in 
five days, Brunet said. The students are 
ultimately responsible for all of the 
arrangements for the event, everything 
from menus to sponsors. Kepper sees 
the advisory board's role as providing 
consistency from year to year and help- 
ing the organizers stay focused. He also 
continues to judge two or three cases 
each year. 

The organizers ensure that the cases 
the students work on are of a sufficient- 
ly high calibre for the event and are 
brand new problems that students 
would not have faced before. 
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Portal best response to community-defined needs 


Development team offers minority youth information on business development and start-up resources 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Arshad Ahmad knows that 
sometimes the best way to 
bring an idea to life is to let 
other people take the lead. 

“About four years ago, he 
explained, “I was thinking about 
how to spend my research time 
productively. Having launched 
one of the university's first 
Internet classes, he realized the 
power of online teaching for 
reaching beyond an institution's 
walls. 

“The enrolment for Personal 
Finance grew by leaps and 
bounds because it met a basic 
need for students. Everyone 
needs to manage their money, 
so my first thought was to offer 
the course to visible minority 
youth.” 


Ahmad applied for funding 
from Human Resources Skills 
Development Canada. While it 
was confirmed within a reason- 
able timeframe, it took a year 
and half to materialize. In the 
meantime, he began collaborat- 
ing with Clarence Bayne and 
Dave McKenzie of the Entrepre- 
neurship Institute for the 
Development of Minority Com- 
munities (EIDMC). 

EIDMC had a well-estab- 
lished relationship with a num- 
ber of communities, particular- 
ly the Cree of northern Quebec 
and the Montreal black com- 
munity. Bayne and McKenzie 
were eager to join Ahmad to 
“build some trust with youth” 

Together they undertook a 
needs assessment of more than 
600 youth in multiple commu- 


nities (Cree, Inuit, Indian, 
Haitian, Jamaican, etc.). What 
it revealed was a turning point 
in the project. 

“Young people have a lot to 
say, Ahmad said with a grin, 
“and they want to make a differ- 
ence in their communities. By 
listening to them, we were 
empowering them. And what 
they told us was, “What you 
want to do is not what we want: 
So we took a deep breath and 
abandoned the idea of courses.” 

The project (which by this 
time also involved eConcordia, 
the Black Studies Center, McGill 
and the business community) 
changed its focus to entrepre- 
neurship. Ahmad said many of 
the young people they spoke to 
wanted to start local businesses. 

“We met with youth in 


Waskaganish who wanted to 
open a Tim Hortons, but had no 
idea where to start. Others 
wanted to sell traditional crafts 
online. They wanted to know 
where to get start-up dollars, 
how to network, and where to 
find training programs.’ 

The project team decided to 
leverage the power of communi- 
ty through development of a vir- 
tual space by creating the web 
portal called Entrepreneurship 
in Aboriginal and_ Black 
Communities (www.EABC.ca). 

Young people can join the 
online community to profile 
themselves and their business- 
es, network with other entre- 
preneurs, consult with experts, 
find training programs in 
entrepreneurship and small 
business management, get help 





with developing a business 
plan, find sources of financing 
and much more. Membership 
is free. 

With funding for dissemina- 
tion cut last spring, project 
partners are trying to get word 
about the portal out to a 
broader community. “We're 
also looking for more funding 
to cover ongoing costs like 
hosting,” said Ahmad. 

Despite the challenges, he's 
thoroughly delighted with the 
outcome of four years of work. 
By involving community mem- 
bers in the research, and turn- 
ing the project around to meet 
their needs, “we made friends, 
we built trust. We furthered our 
relationship with the commu- 
nity. They really value 
Concordia’s commitment.” 


Engineering grad builds Native business both on and off reserve 


Education helped prepare her for the planning and pressures inherent in retail development 


DAWN WISEMAN 





If you walk into the EV building's 
newest retail space, Sequoia, you 
may see a few familiar faces. 
Owner Michaelee Lazore graduat- 
ed from Mechanical Engineering 
in 1998, and most of her eight 
staff members are current 
Concordia students. Opened on 
Dec. 18, the storefront on Mackay 
just north of Ste. Catherine is the 
second retail outlet for Lazore'’s 
line of bath and body creations 
inspired by Native legends. 

“We got in for the last week of 
the Christmas rush,’ Lazore said. 
“Our opening has been very 
good. Now were hoping that all 
those people who received our 
products as gifts will be intrigued 
enough to come see what else we 
have?” 

While selling soaps and bath 
bombs may seem a stretch for an 
engineer, Lazore believes her 
undergraduate education played 
a key role in her current business. 

“I definitely wouldn't be here 
with out my engineering degree, 
she said. “All of the skills for for- 
mulating and manufacturing 
products came from it? 

It also helped her recognize 
that the new location needed 
some redesign. The cash desk 
was in the wrong place, creating 
dead space in the middle of the 
store. “Customer flow wasn't 


what I wanted, so were moving 
things around, she explained, 
redrawing the floor plans quickly 
to show employees where to dis- 
mantle and reinstall shelving. 

Delegating, she said, is the 
hardest part of running a small 
business. “I want to do every- 
thing myself” Leaving experi- 
enced salespeople at her flagship 
location in Kahnawake to cover 
the high volume of holiday sales, 
Lazore trained a completely new 
staff downtown. 

“It was hard to watch them 
struggle with the cash or the 
debit machine, but I realized that 
taking over was just a short-term 
solution” 

Her business savvy was honed 
during five years of work at Joe 
Deom and Associates, an engi- 
neering firm in Kahnawake. “It 
let me see how a small business 
worked,’ she said. And it gave her 
hands-on experience with budg- 
eting and project management. 
When she decided to take the 
leap into her own business ven- 
ture, those skills helped her apply 
for loans and funding. 

“I received two loans from 
Tewatohnhi'saktha, the local eco- 
nomic development office, and 
two grants from Aboriginal 
Business Canada (ABC); she 
explained. ABC normally doesn't 
give consecutive grants to small 
businesses but does support 


expansion. “Our business in 
Kahnawake is good but limited, 
because you pretty much have to 
drive there, so we decided to 
expand to a downtown location,” 
and ABC got onboard. 

Doing business off-reserve has 
brought new challenges: Lazore 
now has to deal with taxes and 


ensure all her signage and 
labelling are bilingual, but she 
continues to enjoy the work. 

“It’s really gratifying when 
someone comes in and really 
likes a particular product,” she 
said. “I know that what they’re 
enjoying came from my own 
hard work.” 


Sequoia’s downtown location 
is on the ground floor of the EV 
building at 1428 Mackay St. Until 
the end of January they are hav- 
ing a back-to-school event where 
customers receive a $5 gift cer- 
tificate with any purchase. 
Sequoia products can also be 
viewed online at www.sequoia.ca 





Michaelee Lazore has brought her line of bath and body products into Quartier Concordia. 
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Federal funding 
provides structure 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Christine DeWolf much prefers 
her current posting to her previ- 
ous one in Manchester, England, 
where she worked with and 
taught engineers. “It wasn’t the 
institution (UMIST), or the peo- 
ple — they were lovely,’ she said. 

However, as a_ physical 
chemist doing basic research, 
the Department of Chemistry 
and Biochemistry at Concordia 
is “more in line with my research 
focus. In fact, it’s perfect for me” 

DeWolf studies how the sur- 
face structures of cells and mole- 
cules play a role in determining 
what goes on in and around 
them. “I'm looking at the driving 
forces in biological systems and 
processes,’ she explained. 

Much of her work involves 
lipids, organic (carbon-contain- 
ing) molecules that are insolu- 
ble in water. They include things 
such as fats, ear wax, detergents 
and cholesterol. DeWolf has a 
particular focus on phospho- 
lipids, the primary component 
in cellular membranes. 

Phospholipids have two parts, 
a hydrophilic (“water-loving”) 
head made of glycerol and a 
phosphate group, and a 
hydrophobic (“water-fearing”) 
double tail made of fatty acids. 
Cell membranes consist of two 
layers of the molecules joined tail 
to tail: the heads of one layer form 
the inner edge of the cell mem- 
brane, while the heads of the 
other layer form the outer edge. 
This bilayer is semipermeable 
and about five nanometers thick. 

To minimize complexity, 
DeWolf and her team synthesize 
monolayers (single layers) of 
lipids and manipulate them to 
tease out their properties. One of 
their projects examines how a rel- 
atively minor membrane compo- 
nent, phosphoinositides, plays a 
major role in a wide range of cel- 
lular processes. Another looks at 
the weak interactions of hydro- 
gen bonds and how they govern 
membrane structure. A third 
involves nanopatterning for 
biosensors, which combine liquid 
and solid phases of lipid mono- 
layers on a surface. 

While this project is in the 
very early. stages, DeWolf 
explained that they believe it 
may be possible to “functional- 
ize the patterns to conduct elec- 
tricity, and then we would have a 





Christine DeWolf has found the right chemistry at Loyola. 


nanowire. There's lots of interest 
in nanostructures just now. 

Working with such tiny struc- 
tures requires very specialized 
equipment. “I have very much 
benefited from CFI (Canada 
Foundation for Innovation)? 
DeWolf said. Her grants have 
helped to purchase a number of 
pieces of equipment including a 
dynamic surface tensiometer, an 
imaging ellipsometer and a 
microdifferential scanning 
calorimeter. The tensiometer 
actually helped open up a whole 
new area of research in atmos- 
pheric aerosols. 

Atmospheric aerosols are 
particles that remain suspend- 
ed in the atmosphere for long 
periods of time because of their 
extremely small size and light 
weight. Some aerosols become 
suspended when winds blow 
across open bodies of water, 
particularly the ocean. 

“These particles have organic 
material coating their surfaces; 
explained DeWolf. “Over time they 
go from being hydrophobic to 
hydrophilic” Once they develop an 
affinity for water, each tiny speck 
has the potential to form the seed 
of a raindrop. Bring enough of the 
droplets together, and you get 


cloud formation and rain. 

Using the tensiometer, DeWolf 
and her colleagues were able to 
show definitively that exposure 
to atmospheric oxidants, such as 
ozone, create defects in the sur- 
face of the aerosol which allow it 
to interact with water. 

“It’s a completely new way to 
study the kinetics of atmospher- 
ic processing,’ she said. “We just 
looked at the changes in surface 
tension over time.” The graphs 
showing the reaction are quite 
dramatic. “As soon as the 
aerosols are exposed to ozone, 
their properties change.” 

For DeWolf, the results are 
interesting not just in their 
potential applications to 
weather, but also in the demon- 
stration that the method is 
applicable to any molecule 
which has the ability to react 
with atmospheric oxidants. 

“We're really measuring reac- 
tions,’ she said, something that 
would not have been possible 
without the CFI funding. 
“Having the instrumentation in- 
house is far more productive. It 
gives me the opportunity to 
expand my research. It’s already 
allowed me to do far more than I 
could otherwise,’ 
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ACCOLADES 


Graham Dodds (Political Science) received the Best Paper award 
at the 2005 Northeastern Political Science Association conference 
for The Early Judicial Acceptance of Executive Orders. 


~e-o 


Mourad Debbabi and his graduate students Mohamed Saleh, 
Chamseddine Talhi and Sami Zhioua in the Concordia Institute 
for Information Systems Engineering (CIISE) have published a book, 
Embedded Java Security: Security for Mobile Devices (Springer). In 
an email to the Journal, Debbabi explained that the group secured 
funding from Alcatel Canada and NSERC. 


“When we started the project, I told my graduate students (now co- 
authors) that we would make out of the results of this project a book 
that would be the first reference on this topic. The project was 
extremely successful and led to several international research publi- 
cations in established conferences and journals. 


~oe 


Former Stingers basketball coach Mike Hickey has just published a 
book called Dream Big Dreams: The Jack Donohue Story. For more 
information, please go to www.dreambigdreams.ca 


Qo 


In the December issue of the Journal, we mentioned several 
Concordians who recently earned literary distinction. Here's anoth- 
er one: Lazer Lederhendler was nominated for a Governor- 
General's Award for The Immaculate Conception (House of Anansi), 
the English translation of L'Immaculée Conception, by Gaétan Soucy 
(Editions du Boréal). It was also nominated for this year's Giller 
Prize. Lederhendler, a 1993 graduate of the creative writing program, 
has been nominated three times in seven years for a GG in the trans- 
lation category. We are indebted to David Leahy for this information. 


“~@Q-o 


Subhash Rakheja (Mechanical & Industrial Engineering) received 
the Elsevier Honor as the most cited author in the Journal of Sound 
and Vibration, and was 15th on the list of the “Top 25 Hottest 
Articles” in Science Direct. 


Rakheja also shared in the 2006 
Liberty Mutual Best Paper 
Award, given by the large US. 
insurance company and the 
International Journal of Indus- 
trial Ergonomics, for “Contact 
Pressure Distribution at Hand- 
Handle Interface: Role of Hand 
Forces and Handle Size” This 
research was done at CONCAVE 
(Concordia), the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety 
& Health, in Morgantown, WV, 
and the Institut de recherché 
Robert-Sauvé en santé et en 
sécurité du travail (IRSST), in 
Montreal. 


~s- 


Calvin Kalman (Physics) has published a book, Successful Science 
and Engineering Teaching in Colleges and Universities (Anker 
Publishing). 


NQ-o 


Congratulations to Peter Shizgal (CSBN, Psychology), who was 
elected Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


—~Q 


Clairneige Motzoi, a graduate student in Psychology supported by 
the Centre for Research in Human Development (CRDH), was 
awarded a prestigious ATHGO (Alliance Toward Harnessing Global 
Opportunities) “ambassador” award and scholarship. Offered under 
the auspices of the United Nations, it includes an all-expenses paid 
trip to be part of a delegation at the ATHGO International's summit, 
which will be held at UN European Headquarters in Geneva. 
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Opportunities multiply JMSB construction set to start 
with trip to India 


KAREN HERLAND 


When Liselyn Adams embarked 
on a Quebec-organized trip to 
India last November, she was not 
entirely sure what would come 
out of it. As a participant, she had 
been asked to identify key 
resource people or institutions to 
connect or reconnect with. “You 
never know what is going to come 
up when you meet face-to-face, 
said Adams, Vice-Provost, 
International Affairs. 

The trip brought together 
leaders in the fields of business, 
aerospace research and develop- 
ment, and higher education as 
the three sectors of the “mission” 
to India in order to make con- 
nections and develop projects. 
The trip was headed by 
Raymond Bachand, Minister of 
Economic Develop-ment, 
Innovation and Export Trade. 

Adams was part of the educa- 
tion contingent, led by Assistant 
Deputy Minister Héléne Tremblay, 
Ministry of Education, Sport and 
Leisure. “The connections made 
among people who go are as 
important as the connections 
made over there,’ she said of the 
whirlwind tour that covered 
Mumbai, Bangalore, and Delhi in 
one week. 

Concordia was represented in 
the research sector by Suong Hoa 
and Mamoun Medraj (both of 
Mechanical and Industrial Engin- 
eering). The science sector was 
specifically focused on aviation, a 
field for which Hoa’s work has 
been recently recognized (see 
Journal, Dec. 7). The trip allowed 
Concordia to strengthen ties with 
the Indian Institutes of 


Technology (IITss), well-regarded 
science and engineering facilities 
which have participated in stu- 
dent exchange programs. 

“Because I had two people there 
to take care of the science and 
engineering contacts, I had the 
luxury of focusing on the humani- 
ties, fine arts and the social sci- 
ences, Adams said. 

She was able to discuss the pos- 
sibility of creating 2 + 2 programs 
(programs where students spend 
two years at Concordia and two 
years in a partner institution else- 
where) in Communications and 
Psychology, and there was strong 
interest in having one of 
Concordia’s actuarial mathemat- 
ics programs offered in India. 

She said that there was reso- 
nance with both in our Montreal 
Institute for Genocide and 
Human Rights Studies and in our 
Political Science Department. 
Faculty members there were also 
interested in the kinds of work 
that William Reimer (Sociology) 
and Marguerite Mendell (School 
of Community and Public Affairs) 
are doing in terms of economic 
and rural development. Joint 
research is already strong in trans- 
lation studies, HIV/AIDS, biology 
and English. 

Adams was able to connect 
with researchers involved in 
both Canadian and Quebec stud- 
ies programs in various institu- 
tions. Overall she visited institu- 
tions as varied as the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, an 
exclusive program with 800 stu- 
dents guided by 150 faculty 
members, to the sprawling Delhi 
University, with a student popu- 
lation of 350,000. 
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Ready to go: At a celebratory reception held Jan. 10 in the Guy Metro Building, a contract was signed between 
the university and J.E. Verreault et Fils general contractors for construction of the new JMSB building at Guy 
St. and de Maisonneuve Bivd. Above are the signatories, Marc Verreault, vice-president of the company, and 
President Claude Lajeunesse. They are flanked by Peter Bolla, Associate Vice-President, Facilities Management 
(far left), and Vice-President Services Michael Di Grappa (far right). Expect to see bulldozers and other excava- 
tion equipment on the site next week. 


Jan. 15 deadline for Spring graduates 


Students who are eligible to 
graduate in Spring 2007 must 
submit their Graduation 
Application by Jan.15. 
Applications submitted after 
this date will be accepted for a 
limited period and must be 
accompanied by a letter of 


appeal addressed to the Office of 


the Registrar. A late fee will be 
applied in addition to the exist- 
ing graduation fee. 

Further information and the 
Graduation Application Form 
are available on the Convocation 
website, please visit 





JMSB recruitment drive expands across borders 


KAREN HERLAND 


After Errol Lobo left his home in 
India for an MBA at the JMSB in 
2004, he had no idea that the next 
time he returned it would be as 
graduate recruitment officer of 
the business school. 

But last month he spent three 
weeks visiting six different cities 
across India encouraging gradu- 
ates to study at the JMSB. 

“We offer quality education at 
an affordable price” said Lobo, 
who was VP Events in the 
Commerce Graduate Students 
Association before earning his 
degree last June. 

The fact that the JMSB offers 


interesting specializations and 
the lowest fee structure for an 
AACSB (Association to Advance 
Collegiate Schools of Business) 
accredited institution in North 
America makes it attractive to 
international students. 

Lobo came to Concordia when 
his sister moved to Montreal and 
recommended the program. For 
most of December, he did likewise, 
having arranged individual meet- 
ings with students in India who 
had already contacted the JMSB 
looking for information. 

“At recruitment fairs, you can 
meet 200 students in just four 
hours, often four or five at a 
time. You can't really answer 


specific questions” 

Lobo said the students he spoke 
with appreciated the one-on-one 
time, particularly coming from a 
program graduate. 

Last fall, Lobo convinced Dean 
Jerry Tomberlin that there was a 
need for this kind of direct inter- 
national recruiting. He was offi- 
cially named Graduate Programs 
Recruitment Advisor in October 
and this was his first trip. He has 
also been in contact with Liselyn 
Adams, Vice-Provost, Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

“India is doing really well right 
now, and they graduate hundreds 
of thousands of students a year; 
Lobo said. Most of them study in 


English. “It's the French that can 
be a challenge here’? 

He is anxious to see how many 
students that he spoke with will 
apply to the JMSB. If the response 
rate is positive, he would like to 
expand this initiative to other 
countries as well. But travelling to 
his own country first made sense. 

In addition to students, Lobo 
also met with a series of education 
consultants. These unaffiliated 
individuals work with graduates, 
informing them of existing pro- 
grams and resources abroad, to 
help them decide where to study. 
Having advocates among these 
consultants is an asset in a com- 
petitive context. 





registrar.concordia.ca/convo/ind 
ex.html. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


The Faculty of Fine Arts is reach- 
ing out in all sorts of ways — per- 
formance and creation, research 
and influence. Catherine Wild, 
who has been in the dean's office 
for a little more than a year, is 
enthusiastic about the activity she 
sees around her. 

“One of my biggest pleasures 
was to see that the faculty are so 
engaged. They have a strong 
commitment to their teaching 
and research. Student involve- 
ment is equally strong, highlight- 
ed by the tremendous profile of 
the student-run multi-discipli- 
nary festival Art Matters; she 
said in a year-end interview. 

Wild's arrival coincided with the 
move of several of departments 
into the eastern tower of the 
Integrated Engineering, Computer 
Science and Visual Arts Complex 
(EV) on Ste. Catherine St. 

“Seeing the building fully kitted 
out was fabulous,’ she said. “In 
October 2005, former dean 
Christopher Jackson and Don 
McLean, the head of McGill's 
_Schulich School of Music, were 
hosts at a conference of fine arts 
deans from across Canada. The 
new EV building created a very 
positive impression and reinforced 
the Faculty’s national profile” 

The new space, plus a $15-mil- 
lion grant from the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation to sup- 
port Hexagram, an institute for 
research/creation in media arts, 
made integrated research and 
teaching facilities available; in 
fact, some lab equipment is still 
being installed. 

Hexagram now has about 75 


participating artist-researchers, 
eight research axes, 350 graduate 
students and the active involve- 
ment of all the Montreal universi- 
ties. It has forged creative relation- 
ships between artists and 
researchers in mathematics, engi- 
neering and computer science. 

However marvellous, the EV 
building didn’t completely resolve 
a longstanding space problem. 
The faculty, which has approxi- 
mately 3,000 students, is still scat- 
tered across two campuses and 
more than half a dozen buildings. 

Art Education, Art History, 
Design and Computation Arts and 
some Studio Arts programs 
(Fibres, Photography, Print Media 
and Integrated Media/CyberArts) 
are in the EV Building. 

The rest of Studio Arts 
(Ceramics, Sculpture, Painting and 
Drawing), including the MFA in 
Studio Arts and the Department of 
Creative Arts Therapies remain in 
the Visual Arts Building on René- 
Lévesque Blvd. The Mel 
Hoppenheim School of Cinema is 
in the Faubourg Tower, across the 
street from the EV. 

The Music. Department is in 
the old Refectory at Loyola, 
which is the subject of a renova- 
tion effort by Loyola alumni. 
Contemporary Dance and 
Theatre are in the TJ annex, a for- 
mer school off West Broadway. 

The Theatre Department is 
also using Hingston Hall for 
additional space needs. 

The graduate students in Studio 
Arts have just moved out of the 
Bourget Building, a former school 
on de la Montagne St., and the 
Overdale Building below René- 
Lévesque Blvd to renovated stu- 


dios in the VA Building. 

The university has announced 
its intention to move the entire 
faculty into the huge Grey Nuns 
Mother House. Former dean 
Christopher Jackson is heading a 
fundraising drive to that end, and 
Wild is cautiously optimistic. 

“[The Grey Nuns] has great 
potential. It's a site that is mean- 
ingful to the larger community 
beyond the university. It will be a 
great anchor for Quartier 
Concordia, enhancing the univer- 
sity’s public presence. Most impor- 
tantly for the Faculty of Fine Arts, 
it would bring all of our various 
parts together, enormously 
increasing opportunities for 
research and curricular synergies. 

“But [the planning] is challeng- 
ing. Were working with an aca- 
demic space planning firm which 
has a lot of relevant experience 
specific to fine arts needs. They 
are assessing what conditions we 
need. After that, the next step will 
be to see how the conditions of the 
site fit the Faculty’s needs. 

Concordia’s Faculty of Fine 
Arts has always had a strong rep- 
utation in the cultural milieu, 
Wild said. She sees it as compa- 
rable to the Faculty of Fine Arts 
at York University, in Toronto. 
“Our program offerings are more 
diverse than York. We're a bit 
larger at the undergrad level, 
while they currently have more 
graduate students. 

“We're well known for art histo- 
ry and the visual arts, and in 
Quebec particularly, for cinema. 
Cultivating greater awareness of 
the rich diversity of our programs 
and the achievements of our stu- 
dents and faculty is a key goal” 
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Wild: Change and engagement 








Dean of Fine Arts Catherine Wild addressed guests last term at the grand 
opening of the FOFA Gallery on the ground level of the EV Building. 


This effort to reach out to the 
public is already taking form. It 
includes the new FOFA Gallery in 
an EV storefront on Ste. Catherine 
St, the third year of the Defiant 
Imagination lecture series, housed 
at the EV as well as the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, and a cele- 
bration of 25 years of contempo- 
rary dance planned for March. 

Despite the robust health of 
the faculty she leads, Wild said 
the postsecondary landscape is 
changing. 

“The early 90s saw severe eco- 
nomic conditions, but there was 
also a sharp uptake in enrolment 
because of the baby boom echo 
and an increased demand for 


graduate studies. Changing demo- 
graphics led to a real renaissance, 
and increased government inter- 
est allowed for more hiring and 
campus expansion. 

“But demographics are shift- 
ing again, and the government 
is changing the formula for how 
it funds universities, Wild 
observed. “We're in a transition- 
al time, with scarcer resources 
at hand. It’s likely to be a very 
challenging few years for all 
postsecondary institutions. 
Now is probably a good time to 
consolidate our strengths, focus 
on ways to increase our gradu- 
ate enrolment and enhance our 
core disciplines.” 


Concordia scores 
rare hockey book 


Concordia has acquired Hockey: Canada’s Royal Winter Game, a rare book on ice 
hockey, thanks to the generosity of Brian Malone and the support of The 
Gazette's Red Fisher. Malone inherited his copy from his father, J.M.F. Malone, 
team doctor for the Trois Riviéres Reds in the 1940s and ‘50s. 

Brian Malone (left) presented the book to Concordia’s Centre for 
Canadian Irish Studies at a ceremony on Jan. 7 attended by President 
Claude Lajeunesse (second from left). Examining the book are 
University Archivist Nancy Marrelli and the director of the Centre, 
Michael Kenneally. Behind them are the captains of the Concordia 
Stingers’ men’s and women's teams, Trevor Hawkins and Andrea Dolan. 

Published in 1899, Hockey: Canada’s Royal Winter Game was written by 
Quebec City native Arthur Farrell, himself a winner of two Stanley Cups 
with the Montreal Shamrocks and later inducted into the Hockey Hall of 
Fame. Only four copies are known to exist. The book was recently 
restored by Library and Archives Canada at the request of Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper, who is writing a history of hockey in Canada 
and was respectful of the 1899 book’s historical importance. It will be 


housed in the Concordia Archives. 
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Poet Laureate John Steffler moves ahead 


NOSNIHOLAH JVM 





Scholar in Residence John Steffler addressed an audience at a public 
reading of his work on Jan. 5. Former Parliamentary Poet Laureate 
Pauline Michel was in the crowd. 


The Green Insect 


I had a green insect, a kind that had never before been seen, 
descendant of an ancient nation, regal, rigid in ritual. 


It would sun itself on my windowsill, stretching its legs one by one, 
its hinged joints, its swivel joints, its claws, 

unfolding and folding its Swiss army knife implements. 

It was ready for a landing on the moon. 


Around my page it marched itself like a colour guard. 
It halted, and its segments fell into place, jolting all down the line. 


It uncased its wings, which glistened the way sometimes very old 
things glisten: tortoiseshell fans, black veils, lantern glass. 


It was a plant with a will, an independent plant, an early invention 
wiser than what we've arrived at now. 
It was a brain coiled in amulets for whom nature is all hieroglyphs. 


People gawked, and a woman pointed a camera, and I hesitated, 
but — I did — [held the insect up by its long back legs like a 
badge, like my accomplishment, 

and the air flashed, and the insect twisted and fought, breaking its 
legs in my fingertips, and hung 


lunging, fettered with stems of grass, 

and I laid it gently down on a clean page, 

but it wanted no convalescence, 

it ripped up reality, it flung away time and space, 
I couldn't believe the strength it had, 


it unwound its history, ran out its spring in kicks and rage, denied 
itself, denied me and my ownership, fizzed, shrank, took off in 
wave after wave of murder, 
and left nothing but this page faintly stained with green. 


KAREN HERLAND 





When John Steffler learned last 
month that he had been named 
Canada’s Parliamentary Poet 
Laureate, he might have antici- 
pated a quiet reception or a 
short report tucked deep inside 
The Globe and Mail. He never 
expected the kind of media fren- 
zy usually reserved for 
American pop stars. 

“It's been a bit hectic, to tell 
you the truth,” Steffler confessed 
when he finally had a few min- 
utes to talk. Steffler, currently 
Scholar in Residence in our Eng- 
lish Department, read from his 
work after a reception on Jan. 5 at 
the DeSéve Cinema. The event 
was hosted by Arts and Science 
Dean David Graham and English 
Department chair Marcie Frank. 
Graham was Dean of Arts at 
Memorial University in 
Newfoundland, where Steffler 
taught until his retirement. 

Steffler said his move from 
Ontario to Newfoundland in the 
’70s “shaped the direction of my 


work. I found a different land-_. 
scape, economy and language.” 


Landscape remains an impor- 
tant theme in his work. 
Ironically, the media whirl- 
wind means that Steffler has 
not really managed to do much 
writing since the Dec. 3 
announcement that he would 
be the nation’s third poet laure- 


ate. Although he has five books 
of poems to his credit, he’s actu- 
ally working on his second 
novel; his first was published in 
1992. He had hoped to finish it 
this year but that may no longer 
be realistic. “I usually write 
every day. I treat it like a job. I 
start at 8:30 or 9 and go all day,” 

According to the parliamen- 
tary web site, the Parliamentary 
Poet Laureate is given an office 
and budget for a two-year term. 
The poet laureate may be called 
upon to “write poetry, especially 
for use in Parliament on impor- 
tant occasions” 

Steffler is not making any 
promises. “I think there is 
recognition that artists have a 
free point of view, and a free 
voice. Poetry isn’t something 
you can turn on and off like a 
tap.” In other words, don't 
expect any odes prompted by 
royal visits. “I would like to use 
the office and do some writing, 
see what comes from wandering 
around Parlia-ment Hill” 

Steffler sees his role less as a 
parliamentary... spokesperson 
and more as an advocate for 
poets and artists in general. He 
is concerned about the type of 
recognition poets receive for 
their work, the funding avail- 
able for the arts and with pro- 
moting the work of Canadian 
artists. 

Towards this end, he’s devel- 


oping a special project that he 
hopes to achieve during his 
term. Steffler would like to cre- 
ate an online audio archive of 
Canadian poets reading their 
own work. “Right now I'm trying 
to track down the oldest record- 
ings available, poets who are no 
longer living but have recorded 
their own work.” 

He’s been in touch with 
experts at the National Archives 
and Libraries, and with CBC 
radio, whose vaults hold a 
wealth of recordings. So far, the 
response has been extremely 
positive. 

“It looks as though they will 
get together and do this. If it 
does happen, I'll be extremely 
pleased, and proud” 

He sees the project as a way to 
document and preserve the her- 
itage of poetry in Canada. 
“Because poetry tends to be a 
shorter form of expression, 
think about how much can be 
packed into even 20 minutes of 
Gwen-dolyn MacEwen or Al 
Purdy. Steffler thinks the 


resource-would, be -useful to. 


teachers, as well as other artists. 

And he still has time for 
teaching, despite these commit- 
ments. Steffler intends to return 
to his adopted home of Corner 
Brook, Nfld, for the summer, 
and he'll be back at Concordia 
teaching a graduate workshop 
next year. 


Holiday cheer far from home 





Advancement and Alumni Relations took over the Cabane Grecque restaurant on Dec. 28 to host a holiday party 
for international students. More than 200 students representing 30 different countries attended. Shown here, 
from left, are VP External Affairs for the CSU, Justin Levy; evening emcee Landry Aymar; CISA rep Margarita 
Martinez Elizondo; VP Advancement & Alumni Relations Kathy Assayag and CUAA rep Pietro Cola. 
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ment, Park Extension Youth 
Organization (PEYO), Deschénes 
and Montreal's Teesri Duniya 
Theatre (Little is an associate 


Little wanted to recast the tradi- 
tional relationship of the devel- 
oped and developing world. “I 
wanted a relationship built on 
partnership and certainly not on 
some idea of ‘Oh, those poor peo- 
ple, we have to help them” 

Nisha Sajnani, who is working 
towards a PhD combining autobi- 
ographical performance and com- 
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Theatre students perform a piece on the role of women in the impoverished neighbourhood of Rajendra Nagar. 


India. In one rural community, they 
performed a piece on access to 
clean water. When a local man con- 
fronted them on what they could 
do for his two children, who hadn't 
had water in two days, “I realized 
we were talking about something 
very real, and we were not running 


tion as a platform for the local 
branch of the CSA to talk about 
their water access program. “It real- 
ly demonstrated the necessity of 
working in alliance. Much of politi- 


Mapping science onto the world 


DAWN WISEMAN 


For mathematicians, mathemat- 
ics is an essence unto itself. 
Engineers are a little more prag- 
matic. For them, mathematics is 
the language that describes the 
science they map onto the world. 

Engineering undergraduates 
enter their programs with a strong 
background in both math and sci- 
ence. While some fly through the 
very demanding four years of 
study, others have moments (or 
entire terms) where their trusty 
friend mathematics abandons 
them, suddenly seeming aloof, for- 


eign and unwieldy. 
“It's not their fault? said George 
Vatistas (Mechanical and 


Industrial Engineering) emphati- 
cally. “Certainly a number will 
struggle and leave the program, 
but most should succeed.” He and 
the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science (ENCS) believe 
that the way mathematics has 
been taught in engineering (in 
general, not just at Concordia) has 
not sufficiently bridged the gap to 


applied science theory, so they're 
doing something about it. 

EMAT 213 is the first in a series 
of common math courses taken 
by undergraduate students in the 
faculty. It is prerequisite for many 
of the classes which follow, and 
thus a key to future success. That 
success requires not just under- 
standing the math on an abstract 
level (strangely, not a problem for 
most engineering students) but 
understanding what the numbers, 
equations and operations mean in 
the real world. 

In order to build and solidify 
that understanding for students, 
EMAT 213 has been completely 
dissected and reassembled. It’s 
part of the overall strategic plan in 
ENCS which Vatistas helped for- 
mulate during his tenure as an 
associate dean. One of the goals, 
he explained, is to move towards 
excellence in teaching across the 
faculty by revamping both the 
materials and methods used in 
the classroom. 

“The abstract side of math is 
very beneficial. However, engi- 


neers must be able to synthesize 
and produce products for the ben- 
efit of society. So, why would we 
talk to engineering students about 
mathematics in a purely theoreti- 
cal sense?” Vatistas asked. “We 
expect them to apply it; the course 
should reflect that? 

“These are smart kids, he 
added. “We (and their textbooks) 
were making great logical leaps, 
and we expected them to come 
along for the ride. Instead, we 
were undermining their self- 
esteem. As far as Vatistas is con- 
cerned, that’s not what under- 
graduate education is about. 

“In engineering education, our 
first approach in dealing with a 
concept should be to prove its 
validity either experimentally or 
using logic. [We must] convince 
the students that what we have 
developed is realistic by measur- 
ing it against reality. [And we 
must] persuade them that it is of 
value by means of examples from 
relevant applications” 

What is relevant obviously 


varies from program to program, 


cally motivated theatre stops at 
awareness-raising. We want the art 
form to be a platform for dialogue 
and concrete action; Sajnani said. 
The second stage of Rights Here 
involves training a team of Park 
Extension youth in street theatre 
techniques to articulate what they 
perceive to be community con- 
cerns. The pieces will be per- 
formed in community centres 
throughout Park Ex in June. 
Given her experiences in 
Bangalore, Sajnani does not want 
to anticipate the issues local youth 


might raise, nor the results of 
those presentations. 

“Theatre is one medium of 
advocating change, and accessing 
justice through legal channels is 
another” It is hoped that Rights 
Here will be able to lead to con- 
crete benefits in the community. 
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George Vatistas finds himself at the head of the class. 


so the course focuses on examples 
which are applicable across a 
broad range of systems. “Systems 
may not necessarily resemble 
each other physically; Vatistas 
explained, “but they are consid- 
ered analogous if, and only if, they 
can be described by the same set 
of equations.” So the mass-spring- 
damper system that is often used 
in mechanical engineering is 
analagous to a resistance-induc- 
tance-capacitance system in elec- 
trical engineering and to models 


for heat flow through wall systems 
in building engineering. Each sys- 
tem is an excellent teaching too] 
for EMAT 213. 

“Applying the math to models. 
which students will see over and 
over again throughout their stud- 
ies, helps them understand how 
the equations describe the sys- 
tems and the changes which 
occur within them) said Vatistas. 
While the changes to EMAT 213 
are new, they are producing prom- 
ising outcomes. 
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Mathematicians novels reflect his philosophy 


BARBARA BLACK 


Abraham Boyarsky’s latest novel, 
The Ratcatcher, is about a man 
obsessed with helping others. 

Alfred, the protagonist, is 
employed to catch any rats he 
sees scuttling through an aban- 
doned hotel in Céte des Neiges, 
but he has secretly permitted 
dozens of homeless people to 
live in the building. 

A shy bachelor, he becomes 
intensely involved in their lives. 
He babysits their children, takes 
them to medical appointments, 
plays sports with them on the 
roof, and exchanges views with 
them on life and politics. 

The people in The Ratcatcher's 
fictional hotel reflect the diversi- 
ty of Montreal, with the excep- 
tion of the city's majority French 
speakers, whom Alfred seems to 
regard with polite caution. He 
develops a romantic interest in a 
Cree woman from northern 
Quebec, but eventually he mar- 
ries a Jewish woman. By the end 
of the novel he has moved to 
Israel, where he is killed by a 
sniper’s bullet. 

Boyarsky is a longtime mathe- 
matics professor at Concordia, 
but he has a secondary career as 
a writer of fiction. His previous 
books were a story collection 
called The Pyramid of Time, 
Shreiber, named best first novel 
in Canada in 1982, The Number 
Hall, winner of the Toronto 
Jewish Literary Prize in 1992, and 
A Gift of Rags, published in 1995. 

The Journal interviewed him 
amid boxes of books and files 





in Hingston Hall as he reluc- 
tantly prepared to join the rest 
of the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics in 
the downtown library building. 
Loath to give up the peaceful 
atmosphere of the Loyola 
Campus, he held out for a year 
after his colleagues moved. 
The idea of an abandoned 
hotel came out of Boyarsky’s own 
involvement with such a building 
on Décarie Blvd. It became TAV, 
the Torah and _ Vocational 
Institute, a private school for 
Orthodox Jews affiliated with 
Collége Marie-Victorin for which 
Concordia provides some theolo- 


gy courses. 
There are other autobio- 
graphical echoes in the 


novel. As Alfred goes about 
trying to help his neighbours, 
the shadow of the Holocaust 
hovers over his life, and with 
it, the need to expiate an 
unnamed guilt. 

“It's the guilt of being alive? 
Boyarsky said softly. Like the fic- 
tional Alfred, Boyarsky came to 
Canada from Europe after the 
Second World War, and greatly 
admired his father, who had vivid 
memories of the Shoah. 

Like Alfred, Boyarsky loves 
children. He and his wife have 
13, six of whom are still at 
home, and he jokes that his 
research interest in chaos theo- 
ry may stem from his domestic 
situation. “Do you know how 
many quarrels there can be 
with that many people?” 

He does his writing mainly in 
the summer, when the family is 
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on vacation in the Laurentians. 
He says his models are Kafka, 
Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Tolstoy 
and Isaac Babel, and writing fic- 
tion is easier than doing mathe- 
matics. “You can write a para- 
graph and put it aside for later, 
but a mathematical theorem, 
that’s something very different” 

With Pawel Gora, another 
professor in the department, 
he published a graduate-level 
textbook called The Laws of 
Chaos. The paradox of the 
title is deliberate. 

“Chaos theory is about the 
small changes that can cause 
dramatic effects,” he said..“The 
world is not linear, not continu- 
ous. It is discrete.” 

Boyarsky admits that his views 
on mathematics intersect with 
his religious convictions. “If time 
is continuous, you can predict 
the future; this leads to the arro- 
gance of the individual. If time is 
discrete, non-linear, you cannot 
predict the future. You can pre- 
dict only probabilistically, not 
with certainty. 

“Time discreteness is like 
driving past a fence. The fence 
posts give the illusion of conti- 
nuity, but there are spaces 
between the posts. In time, the 
posts are the ‘Planck times, 10° 
42 of a second. Between these 
time posts, time and space 
cease to exist.” 

Boyarsky recently published 
a paper on the Planck- 
Einstein Equation that fea- 
tured a discrete-time inter- 
pretation. With it, he calcu- 
lated that the universe has 


ncordia Centre for 


Interdisciplinary Studies 
in Society and Culture 


Concordia University invites applications for the position of Director, Concordia Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and Culture. 


The successful candidate will provide academic leadership by fostering interdisciplinary 
research and graduate studies in the Humanities and cognate fields of the Social Sciences and 
Fine Arts. He or she will be responsible for advancing the Centre's academic mission to devel- 
op and promote a humanist perspective on knowledge and knowledge formation that is focused 
around studies of human cultures both past and present. 


Subject to budgetary approval, we anticipate filling this position for June 1, 2007. Review of 
applications will begin immediately and will continue until the position is filled. 


All application materials should reach Dr. Graham Carr, Associate Dean Research and Graduate 
Studies, Faculty of Arts and Science, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., L-AD 532-7 Montreal, Quebec H4B 
1R6 no later than February 1, 2007. 


For complete details, please visit the Faculty's Website at: 
http://artsandsciencel.concordia.ca/employment/ 





Abraham Boyarsky divides his time between numbers and novels when 
he’s not moving campuses. 


actually existed only 6,000 
years, not the 14 billion years 
commonly supposed. 

While Shreiber was a Holocaust 
novel that included many of his 
father's stories and The Numbers 


Hall involved math, Boyarsky 
intended The Ratcatcher for the 
general reader, and hopes it reach- 
es as wide an audience as the 
multi-ethnic, multi-generational 
guests at Alfred's hotel. 





Loyola Campus evacuated 
on the morning of January 9 


The vigilance of two custodians 
led to a rapid police deployment 
and university emergency opera- 
tions team mobilization on the 
Loyola Campus on Jan. 9. It also 
led to classes at Loyola being can- 
celled until 4 p.m. 

The incident began when the two 
spotted a young man with a long 
coat carrying a large bag that they 
feared might contain a weapon. 
Security was alerted and they 
immediately contacted the police. 

More than 20 police cars con- 
verged on the Loyola Campus and 
the university proceeded to evacu- 
ate the campus, except for the SP 
and CJ buildings where the young 
man was spotted. People in those 
buildings were asked to remain in 
the classrooms and labs. 

Additional shuttle buses were 


sent out to Loyola to ferry faculty, 
staff and students downtown from 
the Loyola Arena parking lot. 

The bag turned out to contain 
non-threatening martial arts 
equipment. 

“The evacuation of the Loyola 
Campus was conducted in an 
orderly manner and we had excel- 
lent communications with the 
police; said Vice-President 
Services Michael Di Grappa, who 
heads Concordia’s emergency 
response team. 

“The university response was 
quick, efficient and coordinated. 
However, there is always room for 
improvement. We will be using 
this incident to evaluate how we 
can improve. Id like to thank all 
those who participated in the 
response team.’ 
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DAWN WisEMAN 


The Engineering and Computer 
Science Association (ECA) hosted 
more than 250 engineering stu- 
dents from across the country Jan. 
2-8 for the 39th annual Canadian 
Federation of Engineering 
Students (CFES) Congress. 

The event combined keynotes 
and workshop sessions with 
social events and tours of 
Montreal-area engineering organ- 
izations such as the Canadian 
Space Agency. 

According to lead organizer 
George Papadakis (Mechanical 
Engineering, 2005), the congress 
is designed to support student 
governments in meeting the 
needs of their constituents. 
Sessions focus on ideas such as 
mentoring, fundraising, team 
building, and handbook develop- 
ment, as well as issues such as 
academic integrity, climate 
change and the future of the pro- 
fession. 

Concordia President Claude 
Lajeunesse, an engineer himself, 
welcomed delegates to Montreal 
‘at the opening banquet on Jan. 3. 
Other speakers included Marie 
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ECA hosts national student congress 
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Engineering students from across the country at their annual congress’ opening banquet on Jan. 3. The event addresses common issues. 


Professional Engineers, Nabil 
Esmail, Dean of Engineering and 
Computer Science, and Zaki 
Ghavitian, President of the Ordre 
des ingénieurs du Québec. 
Echoing the university's for- 
mer catch-phrase, this year’s 
CFES theme was “Real 
Engineering for the Real World” 
Papadakis explained, “No mat- 
ter what your pregraduation 
plans might be, the world has a 


way of changing things — you 
have to be flexible. We want all 
the delegates to leave feeling 
motivated, and with an under- 
standing that an engineering 
degree gives them the flexibility 
to do just about anything” 

He would know. Since graduat- 
ing Papadakis has worked full- 
time converting a building into a 
manufacturing plant for Outre- 
mont's artisanal ice cream mak- 


ers, Bilboquet, while organizing 
the congress with Connie 
Tedesco (Mechanical Engin- 
eering, 2005), and undergradu- 
ates Carolina Manterole, Kirk 
Papagiannakis and _ Peter 
Maroulis. “It’s been a wonderful 
experience, with a really support- 
ive team” 

At the emotional closing cere- 
monies, Papadakis and his team 
received the Congress Cup which 


was inscribed, “Success is when 
preparation and opportunity 
meet.’ Charity Challenge Awards 
were also handed out to the dele- 
gation with the best record of 
supporting local charities over 
the last year. Winners were 
McGill University in Quebec, 
Queen’s University in Ontario, 
Dalhousie University in the 
Maritimes, and University of 
Saskatchewan in the West. 





Rookie team shows well at 
2007 Engineering Games 


Lemay, President of the 
Canadian Council for 
DAWN WISEMAN 


The technology in James Bond 
movies represents the (usually fic- 
tional) cutting edge of engineering 
application. Every young engineer 
dreams of being Q. Last week, 29 
undergraduates from Concordia 
got to test their skills as master 
problem solvers at the 2007 
Quebec Engineering Games. This 
year's theme was Engineering 
Never Dies. 

Hosted by the Université de 
Sherbrooke, the 17th edition of the 
games brought together engineer- 
ing students from around the 
province for friendly competition 
in sport, academic and cultural 
events. 

The highlight of the games, and 
the event for which everyone 
wants bragging rights, is the 
machine competition. This year it 
was Bond vs. Evil Dr. Spring. 
Teams had to build a self-pro- 
pelled machine to infiltrate Dr. 
Spring's lair and obtain a seven 
digit code for stopping a bomb 


that would melt the Arctic ice 
sheet and drown Anticosti Island. 
Like all good Bond vehicles it had 
to be able to negotiate air, water 
and land, as well as function in 
complete darkness. 

Concordia’ delegation was led 
by Karine Huberdeau (Building, 
Civil and Environmental Engin- 
eering), president of the engineer- 
ing games executive committee. 
While she has competed for the 
last three years, she said most of 
the team were new to the event 
this year. 

“With so many rookies and a 
brand new executive team, we 
were facing a big challenge. The 
games were won by the hosts at 
Sherbrooke, followed by Ecole 
Polytechnique and McGill. Overall 
we came in fifth? 

While final results from individ- 
ual competitions are still being 
tabulated, Huberdeau underlined 
that for a new team, Concordia did 
surprising well. “In academic com- 
petition we placed in the top three 
in Civil, Mechanical, Software and 


Consulting categories. We were 
very strong in the trivia competi- 
tion, only losing in the finals to 
Polytechnique’ 

She said the team really pulled 
together to garner first place in La 
nuit de l’exploit, “a sort of Amazing 
Race’ activity that went on for 
three nights!” 

As for the machine competition, 
“We didn’t place in the top three, 
but we had a great time as all the 
big sponsors [Banque Nationale, 
Hydro-Québec, Bell, Meloche 
Monnex, CAE] came out to watch 
the result of hundreds of hours that 
each school had put into building a 
machine that could complete a 
very challenging course’ 

As a group, participants at the 
Quebec Engineering games are 
committed to making contribu- 
tions to local charities. This year 
each participant was asked to 
bring four nonperishable food 
products for Moisson Estrie, a 
local food bank . Students also vol- 
unteered with a Sherbrooke non- 


profit group during the games. 





Union on TRAC 


BARBARA BLACK 


Research and teaching assistants 
at Concordia have their own bar- 
gaining unit. As the result of certi- 
fication votes taken last summer 
and fall, the Quebec Labour Board 
recognizes the employees as a 
union. There are in fact two collec- 
tive bargaining units working 
together as TRAC, the Teaching 
and Research Assistants of 
Concordia. 

Véronique Allard, a master's stu- 
dent in Anthropology, and Adrian 
Dumitru, a master’s student in 
Political Science, both have expe- 
rience as research assistants. They 
have been acting as the provision- 
al executive committee, but they 
intend to call a general assembly 
to elect an executive and a sub- 
committee to draw up bylaws. 

“We hope to have delegates 
from every department, Allard 
said. “Before we can legitimately 
make demands, we will have to 
collect information, which will 
probably take several months. 
Certification was the first step on 
along road’ 

TRAC is waiting for a list of cur- 


rent assistants from the university. 
Allard said the union expects to 
represent between 1,500 and 2,000 
employees. 

Teaching and research assistants 
are already unionized at a number 
of universities, including McGill, 
Carleton and York. Like the union 
at Université du Québec a 
Montréal, which formed two years 
ago, TRAC is affiliated with the 
Public Service Alliance of Canada 
(PSAC). Université Laval has also 
just unionized, and will also be 
affiliated with PSAC. “It’s a trend? 
Allard said. 

One of the main motivators for 
forming a union was the wide vari- 
ety of conditions under which 
teaching and research assistants 
work at the university. “Of course, 
it’s a transient work force, but we 
need mechanisms to ensure that 
students are well represented and 
treated fairly” 

Speaking for the university, 
Director of Employee and Labour 
Relations Maurice René de 
Cotret said he looked forward to 
working with TRAC and congrat- 
ulated its members on having 
achieved certification. 
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‘Le Gym’ opens at 
Quartier Concordia 


BARBARA BLACK 


The new Fitness Centre — 
called just that for the present 
— has been open at least par- 
tially since September, but it 
has just taken a quantum leap. 

The métro-level recreation 
facility in the Integrated 
Engineering, Computer Science 
and Visual Arts (EV) Building 
now embraces Le Gym, a work- 
out centre with the latest in 
equipment, including a 
strength and free-weight area, 
cardio facilities and a spinning 
studio. Locker and shower facil- 
ities have been expanded 
accordingly. 

Katie Sheahan, Director of 
Recreation and Athletics, was 
bubbling with enthusiasm as 
she described the finishing 
touches being made this week 
to Phase II of the centre. “It’s 
right at the crossroads of the 
downtown campus,’ she said. 

Since Sept. 5, about 700 stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and alumni 


have taken tai chi, salsa, swing 
dancing, yoga, badminton, 
pilates, martial arts and other 
recreational courses in the cen- 
tre, but with the beginning of 
this term, applications have 
mushroomed. 

Last Thursday alone, 350 peo- 
ple registered. Sheahan doesn't 
know whether it’s “the new 
year’s resolution imperative” or 
the imminence of Le Gym, or 
both, but she wanted to thank 
everyone for being patient. 

The recreation courses are in 
two studios shared with the 
Department of Contemporary 
Dance. A new studio has been 
created for the spinners. 
Spinning is an animated group 
cycling workout with lively 
music and an_ inspirational 
leader. Sheahan said with a 
laugh that they needed their 
own studio because “they do a 
lot of hootin’ and hollerin’!” 

One of the greatest features of 
the new centre is its visibility. 
You can see it by gazing down 


from the lobby of the EV, and 
even better from the Guy metro 
station. It’s just opposite the 
Omer de Serres art supply shop, 
and the Jugo Juice Bar. Although 
it’s below ground, it gets natural 
illumination through a skylight. 

Another great feature is its 
size. Sheahan says there will be 
between 125 and 150 workout 
spots. At 7,000 square feet, the 
new Fitness Centre has nearly 
seven times the available floor 
space of the old Victoria Gym. 
Registration is being restricted, 
at least for now, to the 
Concordia community, i.e., stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and alumni. 

A decision on whether mem- 
bership should be extended to 
the general public will be made 
sometime in March. Fees are 
about $15 a month for students, 
and between $35 and 40 for oth- 
ers. For specific fees and other 
details, please go _ to 
concordia.ca/recreation, dial 
ext. 3860 or stop by the centre 
itself. 





Drowning in spam? 


KAREN HERLAND 
Over the last hour, Concordia’s 
mail servers received over 19,000 
emails. Less than 5,000 of those 
were actually delivered. The rest 
were junked as spam. 

Complaining about spam 
(bulk, unsolicited, commercial 
email) is as ubiquitous as com- 
plaining about taxes, and possi- 
bly as futile. 

IITS currently filters out an 
average of 76 per cent of all 
incoming mail before it reaches 


your inbox. What does get 
through is the tip of an enormous 
iceberg “and were improving the 
(spam) filters daily,’ said co-post- 
mistress and senior analyst, sys- 
tem software Sheila Ettinger. She 
added that most systems man- 
age to filter between 60 to 80 per 
cent of unwanted email. 

IITS uses four servers (named 
Bonnie, Clyde, Capone and 
Dillinger) to manage most of the 
email entering and leaving the 
university. Engineering and 
Computer Science manage their 


Server messages 
From Dec. 10, 2006 to Jan. 9, 2007 


poi 72.741 % Rejected 


fs] 27.180 % Accepted 


Fed _ 0.077 % Viruses 





The Fitness Centre is filling up with equipment for the second phase open- 





ing Jan. 15. Counselling Services and a wellness centre are on the way. 





You should see what got away 


own email. Anne Bennett, who 
is responsible for that system, 
also reports a 76 per cent filtra- 
tion rate. 

The four gangsters (as the mail 
servers are nicknamed) use a 
variety of methods to filter unso- 
licited email. The filters are regu- 
larly updated, indicating which 
mail should be flagged, or 
stopped outright. Ettinger, who 
has been co-postmistress for less 
than a year, shares those duties 
with Tan Bui. She credits her 
predecessor, Sylvain Robitaille, 
with having greatly improved the 
existing system with a series of 
modifications and adjustments. 
He continues to participate in 
refining filtering techniques. 

“It’s really difficult to just base 
it on what's in the subject line; 
Ettinger said. The likelihood of 
inadvertently rejecting legiti- 
mate mail is high. Blacklists of 
known spammers are consulted 
and fed into the system. “But 
spammers can keep getting 
another throwaway email 
address and send out another 
pile of messages.’ 

Spam has become an increas- 


ing problem in the last 10 years 
or so. As a public institution, 
Concordia is particularly vulner- 
able. Consider all of the accounts 
of current and former faculty, 
students and staff. Now think 
about all of the committees they 
have participated in, the activi- 
ties they have organized, the 
associations they belong to, the 
lists they have joined and (by 
extension) the address books 
they are listed in. Spammers can 
access addresses through those 
means, and many more. 

“There are often spikes, partic- 
ularly when some new exploit 
comes out which spam and virus 
filters have not yet adjusted to,’ 
Ettinger said. Incoming mes- 
sages are subject to a scoring sys- 
tem that rates each communica- 
tion on a series of variables. 
Messages that are flagged are 
monitored more closely. 

Ettinger wants people to 
report any legitimate messages 
that are accidentally filtered 
out. But there's no need to 
report spam. She monitors one 
unfiltered account in which 
everything goes through. “For 


every spam message you 
receive, I receive about 207 she 
laughed. 

To keep things under control, 
there are safer computer prac- 
tices you can adopt. Email 
addresses that are linked to on a 
web page are quite vulnerable to 
spammers. Filling out forms on 
disreputable websites can also 
get you into trouble. But, there is 
little you can do if someone who 
has your coordinates in their 
address book opens an unsolicit- 
ed email. On the other hand, 
equipping your computer with 
the most recent anti-virus soft- 
ware and appropriate firewalls or 
routers can help. 

Individuals who want to know 
more about the spam measures 
currently in place can visit 
clyde. Concordia.ca/email/spam/ 
If you believe that less is more 
and are unconcerned about 
occasionally filtering out legiti- 
mate messages, the site also pro- 
vides information on how to 
more aggressively filter your 
account. Accidentally filtered 
mail can be reported to postmas- 
ter@concordia.ca 


IOTVSSI13 NOINVA 








Large 2-1/2, beautiful view, 16th floor, huge windows. 
Includes everything (hydro, a/c, heating). On St. 
Mathieu downtown. $730/month. Call (514) 935-0381 
(Veronica) 














English language services Help with all your writing, 
editing, proofreading, papers, etc. Experienced and 
professional Concordia grad with language/commu- 
nications background. Call (514) 483-5999 or email: 


editinghelp@inforoute.net 


English editing service Price depends on number of 
words and nature of document. Call (514) 512-8838 or 
(514) 747-8942 or e-mail sochitim29@hotmail.com 














































Better grade in English courses guaranteed. $15/hour. 
40 years of English tutorial experience. Call (514) 512- 
8838 or (514) 747-8942 or e-mail 
sochitim29@hotmail.com 


Taxation help I can solve your taxation issues. 40 years 
of successful experience. Call (514) 512-8838 or (514) 
747-8942 or e-mail sochitim29@hotmail.com 


Super Bazaar Saturday February 3rd, over 7,000 sq. ft. 
of items for sale. Low prices on clothing, furniture, 
miscellaneous household goods, books and more at 
Mission of the Great Shepherd, 2510 Center St., Point 
St. Charles, Charlevoix Metro. 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tel. 
(514) 933-9608. See coupons at www.missiongrandberg- 
er.com. 


Room for Rent Large furnished room includes lounge 
chair with ottoman, desk, and TV plus phone and 
internet. Has laundry room and is located in N.D.G. 
Good bus transportation with Concordia’s shuttle bus 
just 10 minutes away. Monkland Village and city pool is 
within walking distance. Please call (514) 488-4538 for 
more details. 


Large bedroom available for February 1, 2007, in spa- 
cious, charming 5-1/2 apartment; share kitchen, living 
room and bathroom. Would also work well as a day- 
time workspace or studio. I'm a 42 year old female pro- 
fessional (academic), with two friendly cats. This is a 
quiet, non-smoking, walk-up building located in 
Monkland Village, two streets from Villa Maria metro 
station and numerous bus lines. Monthly rent of $431 
includes shared utilities (gas, | Hydro, 
cable/phone/wireless internet). Contact: pamelagri- 
maud@msn.com 


Renovated large 5-1/2 condo style, Montreal (LaSalle) 
immediate. Very bright, open concept, 2 large bal- 
conies. Close to all services Ideal for semi-retired cou- 
ple $925 Call (514) 978-7070 or _ e-mail 
a.lecchino@total.net 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Language services in French and English: proofreading, 
editing, tutoring, translation, help in thesis proposal 
preparation. Concordia grad with education back- 
ground. Price is negotiable based on job. Call (514) 768- 
5137. Email: biancageo@yahoo.com 


Lakefront cottage for rent in the Eastern Townships - 
Beautiful, treed, waterfront lot, tranquil setting on 
Lake Memphremagog. Close to major ski hills, cross- 
country skiing and skating. All equipped, sleeps 6-9. 
Weekly, Monthly, Season. Call (514) 483-5999 or email 
cottageforrent@inforoute.net 


Effective, experienced and affordable Science grad 
available for Organic Chem I and Il, Physical 
Chemistry, Bio, Math, Cal, Biochem, Intro to Science 
and also for French language and many arts courses. 
Call (514) 594-2900. 


MUKHC resident requires part-time live-in nanny imme- 
diately. Free housing in exchange for minimal time 
commitment. Includes fully furnished bedroom, pri- 
vate bathroom and much more. Primarily for assis- 
tance with transporting to and from daycare. Must be 
very responsible and preferably own a car. Call (514) 
461-3285 or email jhines01@hotmail.com 


Screenwriting seminars Learn the basics in just one 
day! Check out www.explore-the-possibilities.com and e- 
mail through the site for more information. 


Word Processing Tape transcription, term papers, 
manuscripts, CVs. Near Atwater and Souvenir. Call 
Carole at (514) 937-8495. 


4-1/2, 2 bdr. $635 Montreal West (near Loyola). Quiet 
residential area. Lots of greenery and free outdoor 
parking. Please call Kristina (514) 349-3901 or (514) 
237-2163. 


Furnished bright, large room to rent in TMR, near the 
165 bus. Kitchen, laundry access, yard and parking 
facilities. $380/month. Call Kris at (514) 738-7055. 


House to share Mont St. Hilaire. Academic who enjoys 
meditation and vegetarian lifestyle, seeks like-minded 
female professional to share spacious house in Mont St. 
Hilaire. Available room has private bathroom/shower. 
$650/mo. includes utilities, Internet, cable and use of 
washer/dryer. Close to train station and Highway 20. 
Call (450) 467-2346. 


For more listings, see the online Journal at cjournal.con- 
cordia.ca 


Emergency number 
on campus has changed to 3717 


There has been a change to the 
way to call Security for assis- 


When you call Security at 3717 
you will be prompted to press 1 


gency calls are answered at the 
same location, but the emergency 


tance. for an emergency or 2 fora non- calls are diverted to a series of lines 

All emergency calls should be emergency. Pressing any other reserved for emergencies only. 
made to 3717. The emergency number or not pressing anything This allows dispatchers to identify 
number 811 should no longer be _ will result in your call being clas- _ and prioritize emergency calls. 
used, although it will be main- _ sified as an emergency. For more information, go to 
tained as long as possible. Both emergency and non-emer- News@Concordia 
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WHAT'SON 


ae JANUARY 11 TO JANUARY 25 | 
CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 









CIHR grant information 


A CIHR (Canadian Institutes of Health Research) grant informa- 
tion session will take place Jan. 12, from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. in AD- 
308 on the Loyola Campus. The speaker will be Gregory Huyer, 
Deputy Director of Special Projects in Research-Knowledge 
Creation Programs for the CIHR. 


The mandate of the CIHR has shifted in recent years to include 
support for health-related research in the social sciences and 
humanities. The Office of Research (OOR) encourages 
researchers who have not previously considered applying to 
CIHR to explore this option and participate in the event. 


To reserve space, please contact Theresa Hackett, of the OOR, at 
thackett@alcor.concordia.ca. 





Round table on the media 


The Hellenic Studies Unit will host a panel discussion on the 
roles, power and responsibilities of the media on Jan. 19. On the 
panel are Yiannis Petsilas, from the Greek embassy in Ottawa, 
Journalism professor Ross Perigoe, and various media represen- 
tatives. The event will take place in Room H-767 of the Henry F. 
Hall Building, starting at 7 p.m. 

Keep in mind that the Hellenic Studies Unit sponsors the $1,000 
Paris Arnopoulos Scholarship for a student studying an aspect of 
Hellenism, and the $1,000 CJ. Kouvertaris Bursary in Hellenic 
Studies. For more information, please contact the Office of 
Financial Aid and Awards or faao.concordia.ca 





Lecture, mini-course on Jewish diaspora 


From Jan. 15 to 25, the Concordia Institute for Canadian Jewish 
Studies will present a special compact graduate course called 
Diasporic Culture in Theory and Practice: The Case of Canadian 
Jews. 


The two presenters, Richard Menkis and Michael Alpert, will give 
a public lecture on Jan. 25 in the atrium of the Samuel Bronfman 
Building, 1590 Docteur-Penfield Ave. Menkis is an associate pro- 
fessor at the University of British Columbia, and Alpert is a New 
York musicologist and klezmer performer. 


The three-credit course will be given from 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. in 
Room 301 of the SB Building. It will examine whether the Jewish 
diaspora can serve as a paradigm for other diasporas. The course 
makes uses of a broad array of texts, including cookbooks, folk- 
songs, memoirs, literature and ritual. For more information, 
please contact the Institute at cjs@alcor.concordia.ca or 
www.concordia.ca/jchair 





Composting workshops 


Half-hour workshops on how to compost effectively are being 
given Jan. 11, in SP 534 on the Loyola Campus, from noon to 
12:30 p.m., and Jan. 12, in the greenhouse on the 13th floor of the 
Hall Building, at the same time. 


Other Sustainable Concordia activities include a potluck dinner 
on Jan. 16 at QPIRG, 1500 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., and the 
annual R4 Recycling Audit, taking place Jan. 22 to 26 from 1 to 4 
p.m. in the SP garbage compactor room. 


















Stephen Lewis speaks Monday 





United Nations spokesperson on AIDS and HIV in Africa Stephen 
Lewis will give a lecture on “Life, Death and the Urgency of Hope” 
on Jan. 15 at 7 p.m. in Room H-110. His talk is part of a 
fundraiser for SHOUT Concordia. Tickets are available at 
(514) 845-9161, ext. 223. They are $20 each. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 


Students can get a $2 vegan meal served with great conversation 
every Thursday from 5 to 7 p.m., starting Jan. 11. For more infor- 
mation, or to help out, contact Carlo at mohubbs@alcor.concor- 
dia.ca or Ellie Hummel at ellie.hummel@concordia.ca 
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Martlets win Humes 


DAN PLOUFFE 
The Concordia Stingers came 
close to pulling off a second major 
upset at the 39th annual Theresa 
Humes Women’s Hockey Tourna- 
ment last weekend, but in the end 
had to settle for second place to 
Canada’s top-ranked team, the 
McGill Martlets. 

“This tournament means a lot 
to us, said Martlets rookie 
Caroline Hill, who set up the 
game-winning goal in the 3-1 win 
that gave McGill its first-ever 
Humes title. “We treated it as our 
biggest games of the year so far? 

The intensity of the final, not to 
mention every other game, is a 
sign of the prestige associated 
with what is widely regarded as 
the top university women’s hock- 
ey tournament. The event is 
named after Theresa Humes, who 
was the Director of Women's 
Athletics at Concordia from 1976 
to 1984 and played a big role in 
developing the tournament into 


what it is today. 
A recent article in The Gazette 
by David Yates highlighted 


Humes’ contributions, such as 
getting proper hockey skates for 


KAREN HERLAND 





If you are reading this in your 
office, chances are, someone 
else knows that too. They may 
even know if you have your 
sweater on. Nearly 70 per 


cent of Concordia’s two cam- 
puses are monitored through a 
state-of-the-art Direct Digital 





some girls who only had figure 
skates, and suggested that Humes 


should be inducted into the 
Hockey Hall of Fame as a builder. 

Concordia head coach Les 
Lawton believes that within the 
next five years, the Hall will ( final- 
ly) start choosing people who 
advanced women's _ hockey 
instead of exclusively men, and 
that Humes would make a great 
candidate. 

“She was our voice at the 
administrative level? Lawton 
noted. “It was important to have 
someone who was going to repre- 
sent our athletes and our staff, 
and she just made sure that the 
women were treated the way they 
should be treated” 

Lawton added that thanks to 
Concordia’s history of paving the 
way for the growth in women’s 
hockey, there is a decent chance 
that one of their own would be 
considered for the Hall. 

“We've done some wonderful 
things to develop the game at the 
grassroots and the university 
level” he said. “We held the first- 
ever under-18 national champi- 
onship in 1993. We hosted the 
first CIS national championships 


in 1998 and we've had players who 
have represented countries at the 
international level” 

And of course there's the annu- 
al tradition that takes place 
around the holidays featuring the 
top university teams. “I think 
were probably the oldest women's 
tournament in the world? Lawton 
said. They're planning to do 
something special to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary next year. 

He's hoping that the 2008 tour- 
nament can be held in conjunc- 
tion with CBC’s Hockey Day in 
Canada, with some of the great 
players who participated over the 
years in attendance. 

This year’s young Stingers 
struggled early in the season, but 
won their last game before the 
holiday break and continued that 
upswing with a superb effort last 
weekend. 

“I thought we gained some 
confidence as a team and built a 
little character; Lawton said, 
adding that the adjustment to 
the demands that are now 
expected of women’s hockey 
players had been difficult for 
many of the new faces on this 
years squad. “That's all behind 


The Stingers’ Sophie Beaudry battles with Marianne Waite, of St. Thomas 
University, in the Jan. 5 game of the Theresa Humes Tournament. The 
Concordia women’s squad won that one 4-1. 


us now and I really think we're 
going to have a much more suc- 
cessful second half and our play- 
ers will be much more comfort- 
able both on and off the ice” 
Meggy Hatin-Léveillée was 
named the top goaltender of the 


CONCORDIACORNER 
Computer program keeps us comfortable 


Control (DDC) system. This 
computer program relies on 
sensors and alarms strategically 
located around the university to 
report any anomalies in the 
heating and cooling systems. 
The system can keep track of 
which rooms are occupied with 
motion sensors. 

If the temperature of your 


thermostat is off by one degree, 
one of 14 technicians who are 
responsible for the system 24/7 
will receive a message on his 
Blackberry. The computer sys- 
tem maps equipment and con- 
nections and can help a techni- 
cian pinpoint a problem on a 
screen before he goes out to 
repair it. The alarm system has 


This imposing equipment is actually the heating system in the downtown boiler room. The DDC system can 
detect if one of these machines is not operating at peak efficiency. At least one Fine Arts Faculty member reg- 
ularly arranges to have her students visit the space for a drawing assignment. 
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different levels of urgency, 
depending on if the problem is 
a cranky machine or a major 
flood. 

The DDC system can flag 
potential problems before they 
get out of hand, “If the tempera- 
ture is wrong, that probably 
means a pump is malfunction- 
ing. It’s better to catch the prob- 
lem right away than wait until 
160 people call to say they're too 
cold” said Chief Engineman 
Stéphan Drolet. 

Drolet has been at Concordia 
just a little longer than the DDC 
system. In fact, when the pro- 
gram was introduced in the early 
1990s in the Library Building, 
Drolet installed some of the first 
control panels. Now, he runs the 
whole show from the central 
office downtown, adjacent to the 
boiler room. 

As different facilities have 
been built, renovated or repur- 
posed, the DDC system has 
been integrated. DDC technolo- 
gy is a given in the EV building, 
but it’s also available on the 7th, 


tournament for the second year 
in a row. Her crowning perform- 
ance came in Concordia’s 1-0 
semi-final win over the sixth- 
ranked Toronto Varsity Blues 
when she blocked all 38 shots 
directed her way. 


8th, 11th, and 12th floors of the 
Hall Building. It extends to 
Loyola in the CJ Building and 
Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex, as well as the Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall. 


Although expensive to install, 
Drolet said the state-of-the-art 


technology pays for itself with. 


the countless problems it can 
flag before they become serious. 
Eventually, all of the university's 
facilities will be hooked up. 

Through the system, Drolet 
can monitor the sub-zero freez- 
ers in the Science Complex. 
These freezers hold research 
materials for a few dozen profes- 
sors and graduate students/One 
student, whose samples are 
stored there, said that losing 
them would negate nearly three 
years of research. 

If those freezers were to mal- 
function, the technician on 
duty would immediately 
receive the alarm with specific 
instructions on who to contact, 
day or night, and how to handle 
the problem. 
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